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OBJECTIVE METHODS AND THE RORSCHACH BLOTS* 


Ruth Munroe, Ph.D. ** 


Four years ago a president of the Rorschach Institute read to us a 
paper which, under the guise of historical review, presented a definitive es- 
timation of the role of objective approaches in the Rorschach method (11). 
Dr. Hertz offered an analysis, supported by 346 titles, which “emphasizes the 
unique idiomatic character of the personality" as put together by tho indis- 


pensable skilled examiner, yet provides for the accumulation of objective data 
as a basis for clinical interpretation. 


I return to the same general topic after so brief a span of years 
because new problems have been raised or at least emphasized in the interim, 
which urgently need careful consideration. I shall not discuss the Rorschach 
Method further. The reports we heard this morning on the use of the method in 
social agencies and in psychotherapy are evidence of its continuing development 
as an important clinical instrument. My subject is the Rorschach Test, or 
better, tests based on the Rorschach blots. I propose to examine the require- 
ments of those situations, practical and "research", which involve using our 

ten ink blots without the acumen and leisured reflection of the skilled nxaminer. 
I shall discuss first the methodological problems of rapid evaluation of the 
individual, and later of research on groups of individuals. 


We must all have felt the danger of extending the popularity of the 
Rorschach into mere popularization, with consequent devaluation of 9 subtle 
diagnostic tool. I cannot myself regret either the increasing recognition ac- 
corded the Rorschach, nor the development of novel large-scale techniques for 
using its materials. (Regret would ill become me since I have been busily en- 
gaged in just such enterprise for the past five years.) In my opinion, however, 
the values of the standard Rorschach method as a subtle diagnostic tool can be 
preserved only if current large-scale or abridged variations are systematically 
established, explicitly labeled, and independently examined. Worship of clin- 


ical judgment under circumstances where sound judgment is manifestly impossible, i 
defeats its own aim. 


The first strain upon our resources in trained examiners and time 
available for interpreting each case has been occasioned simply by the increas- 
ing use of the Rorschach in hospitals, clinics, schools and various guidance 
centers. The Group Rorschach offers an irresistible temptation to still wider 
application. I might confess that I am checking now on the validity of a com- 
pletely self-administering individual Rorschach which, if successful, would add 
still further to the number of situations where the test could be given. The 
Multiple Choice Rorschach (10) must be added to this roster of large-scale use, 
though I shall not discuss it further here. My interest tonight is primarily in 
methodology, and I believe that the processes and principles involved in hand- 
ling a multiple choice situation are so different from ways of dealing with the 


familiar spontaneous responses that they cannot profitably be discussed together 
~at this time. 


*Paper read as the presidential address at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Rorschach Institute, April 7, 1945, New York City. 


**Research psychologist, Sarah Lawrence College. 
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What is being done, what might well be done with the sudden plethora 
of Rorschach protocols which have appeared in the world? The amount of work 
in. print on problems of administration of the Group Rorschach is already re- 
spectable. Norms of various kinds are rapidly being supplied, comparable to 
those available for the individual test. Scoring problems have received 4 
good deal of discussion. There seems to be general agreement on the essential 
value of the Group Rorschach, and also on its limitations in supplying data for 
refined interpretation. Several authors also point out peculiar assets--some 
people express themselves more freely when left to their own devices in 4 
darkened room than when face to face with an examiner. Graphic materials in 
the form of handwriting and thé drawing in of locations on the picture shect 
offer supplementary information. The group method can be combined with in- 
dividual inquiry in very doubtful cases. 


To me, however, the paucity of discussion of problems of interpreta- 
tion is surprising and rather disturbing. I myself still look upon a stack 
of 100 group protocols with a sinking heart, although it is a sight to which I 
have been treated several times a year for some time now. I have been tempted 
to describe to you with the vividness of short case presentations exactly 
what my own problems have been in making quick judgments from group protocols, 
which must stand the test of practical usefulness in educational situations. 
I fancy, however, that my problems are with slight variations personally fam- 
iliar to many of you and can easily be imagined by the rest. The difficulty 
of the task must be apparent. So I merely repeat my first questions: what is 
being done, what can be done with the practical problem of quick interpretation 
so seriously neglected in the literature to date? It is not enough to admin- 
ister and score the Rorschach. The crux of the Rorschach as a practical test 
is some kind of evaluation of the individual. How can sound evaluation of eny 
sort survive the exigencies of large-scale application? 


I shall discuss first hurried application in the hands of qualified 
examiners. Most of the published studies in this field should read not The 
Rorschach, but the Rorschach in the hands of so-and-so whose qualifications 
should be carefully examined not only from the point of view of his adequacy - 
but also from the point of view of his super-adequacy. Could the rest of us 
obtain results as good in similar situations? The skill of the examiner is 4 
factor to which I give profound but somewhat uneasy reverence in consideration 


of rapid Rorschach evaluation. Let us consider the literature and "what every- 
body knows." 


One type of rapid evaluation falls under the more informal heading. 
_ It rarely reaches publication, but is the backbone of Rorschach success. I 
mean the day by day adequacy of Rorschach interpretations in the clinic under 
heaven-knows-what conditions of practical pressure. If I neglect the mute, 
inglorious Miltons of the quickie clinical Rorschach, it is because I do not 
know how to use their contributions beyond observing that without them we 
would not be here tonight. We keep our jobs as Rorschach examiners not be- 
cause of the high co-efficients of contingency we calculate in objective 
research, but because our associates find us helpful in the practical business 
of understanding people. Flexible adaptation to the constantly shifting needs 
of clinical diagnosis probably precludes systematization in this type of rapid 
work. It is to be hoped that the supply of adequate clinicians can keep pace 


with the exuberant development of interest in the Rorschach for clinical 
diagnosis. 
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Rapid evaluation of large numbers of protocols by the skilled examin- 
er for purposes of specific prediction in fields other than the clinic presents 
rather different problems. Several studies of this nature are reported in the 
literature, and more will doubtless emerge from the war. Dr. Piotrowski has 
given me permission to mention the success of his predictions in a military 
situation, based upon his general clinical evaluation of the Rorschach protocol. 
Benjamin and Ebaugh (1), Harrower-Erickson (9) and I (19) have reported suc- 
cess in academic prediction from blind analysis of Rorschach protocols. A 
number of people have, like myself, written brief qualitative descriptions of 
large numbers of students from group protocols taken at the beginning of the 
year, but so far as I know no one except myself has tried to check objective- 
ly on the accuracy of these hasty interpretations. Nor do I recommend that 
they should. Using the techniques of blind analysis, matching experiments and 
itemized teacher judgments on 250 cases, I was able to prove under controlled 
conditions what we knew already at Sarah Lawrence College--namely that my 
hurried guesses are substantially correct, but not as good as more leisured 
analysis. Little else of a reportable nature emerged from this long, tedious 


project, though I learned a great deal personally from discussing so many 
students with their teachers. 


Large-scale research of this order proves objectively that Rorschach 
principles have validity even under the adverse conditions of hasty analysis 
from group protocols and for novel purposes. The demonstration is pleasant, 
but it is no longer surprising nor is it helpful to the examiners who do the 
work. The defect of such research is that it tells us too little about the 

process of evaluation. It confirms but does not extend Rorschach principles 
in @ manner more adapted to large-scale work which could be communicated to 

others. Application of the test in these new fields remains contingent upon 
the limited supply of competent examiners, and even their success is likely 

to vary with their special experience. 


More significant for the future development of widespread applica- 
- tion of the Rorschach are those studies which attempt to delimit specific aims 

Suitable for such application, and to find relatively objective ways of using 

the test responses in line with specific aims. Reduction of the role of the 

examiner's judgment seems to me essential if we are to work in a hurry and 

especially if we must employ relatively inexperienced personnel. When I hear is 

& Rorschach worker described as competent for superficial analysis, I am 

uncomfortably reminded of the lady who was just a little bit pregnant. Ror- 

schach competence is pretty much an ail or none affair. Hasty interpretation 

from group protocols is perhaps the most ticklish assignment of all. It is 

rather futile for the Rorschach Institute to go on record as opposing inter- 

pretation by unskilled examiners, trained merely in scoring. People do not ' 

administer and score the test to pass an idle hour, but for some kind of use. ' 

Guides to evaluation as objective as possible would seem to supply the most 

feasible answer to this problem, and by now we have reason to believe that 

for certain limited aims such guides can be worked out. It seems likely that, 

with proper definition of purpose, Rorschach data can be handled in a manner 

which approximétes the ordinary standardized test. Naturally such procedures 

impose severe limitations on the type of information to be obtained, but they 

do offer control of the judgment ‘of the examiner, and their validity for 

specific purposes can be determined with fair accuracy. Such objective ways 

of handling the test data are still to be considered promising rather than 

fully established, but I would like to urge serious efforts to develop use of 

the inkblots in this direction. To avoid confusion with the traditional 

Rorschach method I would urge also the attachment of special labels to all 


such limited types of application. (Hence the name "Inspection Rorschach" 
applied to my own work.) 


\ 
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The first effort toward more objective handling of the problem of 
the test data for evaluation was the isolation of "signs“ for specific condi- 
tions, an effort which goes back to Rorschach himself. The literature on 
"signs" is too extensive for review here, and for the most part is not rele- 
vant to our present problem of rapid or relatively unskilled evaluation. It 
is useful to discover the array of Rorschach patterns frequently found in 
schizophrenia, psychopathic personality, epilepsy, post-traumatic neurosis and 
other psychiatric entities--useful to the expert clinician who can employ the 
information with insight in the individual case. The pressing practical prob- 
lem in most clinical situetions today is careful differential diagnosis where 
the major alternatives are already known. Statistical probabilities are not 
enough. The necessary refinement of Rorschach interpretation for such a pur- 


poge is beyond any standardization techniques we can imagine at the present 
time. 


In several areas, however, a tally of specific Rorschach signs has 
been suggested for specific evaluative purposes, and with proper caution in 
application, the approach seems valid. I shall discuss briefly several of the 
more widely known tallies from the methodological point of view. First the 
organic signs of Piotrowski (20), the neurotic signs of Miale and Harrower- 
Erickson (16) and the combination of a modification of the two tallies in 
Ross's “disability" and “instability” ratings (24). The compilation of the 
lists is similar in principle: the comparison, item by item, of known groups 
of abnormal and normal subjects, the selection of the most differentiating 
items (signs), and finally comparison of the groups in respect to the number 
of signs shown by each individual. Highly differentiating single items have 
proved isolable, and the tally of signs for each individual in the original 
Studies differentiated the groups well. I know of no further work on Ross's 
recently proposed and very interesting technique, nor of any satisfactory 
large-scale subsequent studies by other investigators on the first two. (One 
of our defects as a research group is the lack of systematic, experimentally 
impressive follow-up of ideas which seem initially good. This is true in any 
psychological field but is perhaps especially true in a field where the ma- 
jority of workers are clinicians.) The signs are widely used as an adjunct 


to clinical analysis and occasionally in small research projects. They seem 
well-substantiated. 


The margin of error to be expected by mechanical application of the 
sign technique is stated in the original studies. It is hard to think of any 
practical situation, however, where approximate accuracy in the diagnosis of 
orgenic brain conditions is particularly useful. It may be doubted whether 
even these quite successful efforts to partially objectify diagnosis should 
be included among our proposals for large-scale techniques. Differential 


diagnosis of major illness is too important a matter to each patient for trust 
in statistical approximation. 


Rorschach prediction of the result to be expected in the treatment 
of schizophrenia has also been reduced to a number of "signs", was dramatically 
successful in the original studies by Piotrowski (21), and has been confirmed 


in ea later study (23). Again, however, "mechanical" application of the signs 
is not recommended by their author. 


Dr. Piotrowski is responsible for still another venture in the use 
of “signs” for specific objective evaluation of the individual, a venture 
which seems to me highly suggestive for future developments. Guidance of 
normal individuals does not involve issues of such dramatic importance to the 


Ly 
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subject as differential psychiatric diagnosis. Or at least our general ignor- 
ance in the field has inured us to mistakes, and encouraged us to view with 
appreciation even an approximate accuracy of prediction. Following similar 
principles of group comparisons, Piotrowski found four signs which appeared to 
differentiate between boys outstandingly successful in shop work and those 
less apt (22).. He points out that these signs, while not specific for 
"mechanical aptitude", are probably highly specific to the situation within 
which they were observed. Again there has not been good follow-up of a very 
promising beginning. The validity of the signs should have been tested fur- 
ther in the same or very similar situations. Their relevance to somewhat more 
general vocational problems should be studied, not so much to answer & yes-or- 
no question as to whether these particular signs work, as to discover what 
modifications might be introduced for wider applicability. Piotrowski's own 
acute analysis of the probable meaning of the signs should provide a clue for 
experimental development. 


The work of Bigelow (2), Molich (17), Sender and Klopfer (26) in 
prediction of success in military aviation is similar in principle. Apparently 
prediction was not successful in practice. Even negative results in such an 
enterprise can be very useful if the difficulties are carefully analyzed. It 
is to be hoped that after the war we may have such an analysis. 


The studies of Hertz and her associates at the Brush Foundation 
should be mentioned in this connection (12). Hertz has isolated and validated 
groups of Rorschach determinants diagnostic of particular personality trends 
in normal adolescents. Scores based on formulae for various traits such as 
intellectual control, emotional stability, adaptability, dilation-constriction, 
ere used not only within the pattern of the total protocol, but also in isola- 
tion for various specific purposes. Again valuable results for limited 
purposes are shown to be obtainable by techniques which fall far short of the 
sensitive holistic analysis recognized as essential for full use of the tra- 
ditional Rorschach method. 


The Rorschach literature contains a number of examples of similar 
isolation of specific personality patterns based upon objective Rorschach 
data. These examples are to be culled from research projects. The patterns 
suggested have not been used as yet in practical situations, but there is 
every reason to suppose that they might be so used. Failure to try them out 
may well be due to our deep orientation toward use of the Rorschach method 

as a whole for the interpretation of the total personality. Once more I would 
like to recommend subsidiary use of inkblots as practical tests for this and 
that, using objective indices for what they are worth. 


Another approach to large-scale application of the Rorschach method 
is the objectification of indices for general adjustment, rather than indices 
for specific conditions or situations. Dr. Harrower-Erickson recommends use 
of the neurotic signs as a screening device for maladjusted individuals, and 
presents convincing data (9). I have tried out these signs on my own group 

of normal college students with disappointing results. The signs did not 

fail by the criterion for neurosis (five signs) offered by Dr. Harrower- 
Erickson. The trouble was that very few of my girls met her criterion. Sub- 
criterion numbers of neurotic signs apparently were not sufficiently sensitive 
to pick up rather serious maladjustment at the level of reasonably normal 
function. (Nor had Dr. Harrower-Erickson claimed that they would be.) 
Absence of the neurotic signs appeared to be a very good indication of ade- 
quate adjustment, but girls showing two to four of the signs were not differ- 
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entiated by our external indices of maladjustment. 


Davidson approaches the same problem in reverse (5). She lists 17 
signs characteristic of good adjustment rather than negative signs indicative 
of neurotic tendency. Her list has been used in at least one further study 
with interesting results (7). Correlational data with other measures in these 
two studies make sense, but so far as I know adjustment scores so obtained 
have hot been ohecked against other direct measures of adjustment, nor have 
they been used in practice. Davidson offers an interesting differentiation 
between what she calls personal and social adjustment which should be carried 
further. 


My own major effort in recent years has been on the objective mea- 
surement of adjustment. Since I believe that the technique I have labeled 
the Inspection Rorschach differs in principle from the various "sign" approach- 
es, I may be pardoned for discussing it at some length. The Inspection Ror- 
schach grew out of a desire to find security in hasty clinical evaluation. 
From the beginning my primary purpose was to review the whole protocol as 
comprehensively and as quickly as possible. To this end I drew up a check 
list of important points to look for. An entry was made on the check list 
whenever the performance of the subject deviated significantly from the normal 
range on the item in question. This general procedure has remained basic, 
though the definition of what to look for has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation. 


The first version of the check list was an unsystematic mixture of 
"neurotic signs" and other items from the Klopfer-Davidson record blank. It 
was extensive rather than inclusive, and was to be supplemented by "quelita- 
tive observations". In practice over a number of years I gradually reinter- 
preted many items on the check list to include clinically important variations 
not covered by the formal signs listed. My record sheets became increasingly 
encumbered with special marks. Finally it occurred to me that I was not really 
using a "sign" approach at all, but was actually trying to record every in- 
portant peculiarity of the protocol, quantitative and qualitative. The 1944 
revision of the check list attempts to systematize the procedures gradually 
developed in practice. Its guiding prinoiple is a balanced inclusiveness. 

The sign "not more than one M", for instance, becomes a survey of the M 
responses. An entry is made if they are too few or too many; if their form 
level is poor; if their content is predominantly remote or restricted, etc. 
Major interrelationships of categories are also examined: FM to M; CF to FC; 
movement and color to total R and to each other. Double and triple entries 
are made for the more serious deviations from the normal range. The type of 
entry is descriptive of the type of deviation, so that the examiner familiar 
with the check list format can obtain a graphic picture of the Rorschach data 
at a glance. Refinements of sequence and content analysis, so important in 
qualitative description, are sparsely represented since they are for the most 
part too complex and too highly individual for codification. Practically all 
of the major variations in the handling of the perceptual determinants, how- 
ever, are registered on the check list in a manner which reflects--roughly-- 
their clinical weight in an unfavorable direction. 


While my original intent in drawing up the check list was merely to 
marshall the data systematically for quick clinical judgment, I observed early 
that a simple tally of entries yielded an adjustment score of demonstrable 
significance. Last spring I expressed the hope that the then untried revi- 
sion would offer a quantitative score still more discriminating than the old 
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version. 8y now I can report limited data which seem to justify this hope. 
For 100 college students and 150 secondary school pupils the range in scores 
is from 2 to 16 entries. There is good correspondence between the number of 
entries and degree of maladjustment as determined by external indices. The 
range in scores for about 100 cases referred by psychiatrists or seen in 
hospitals is 14 to 26, with a pronounced tendency for the most serious condi- 
tions, especially the psychoses, to register in the higher brackets. Scores 
on & group of 10 engineers, examined for fitness for responsible overseas 
duty, agree with the estimation of several psychiatrists who interviewed 

each man at length--with one exception where qualitative Rorschach interpro- 
tation indicated underlying anxiety not apparent to the psychiatrists. Dr. 
Anne Roe reperts that the adjustment score for 20 successful artists cor- 
responds well with her clinical evaluation of the men, and further correlates 
about .75 with the amount of drinking in the group. At Sarah Lawrence College 
it has proved possible to demonstrate a relationship between the adjustment 
score and academic performance, especially when considered in conjunction with 
an intelligence test score. In another educational situation the observed 
relationship between adjustment and intelligence scores (confirmed by examin- 
ation of objective indices) suggests that pupils of just average intelligence 
or slightly below tend to show more than their share of personality problems 
in this school geared to the superior pupil.* It seems probable that "adjust- 
ment", so measured, can be considered as a substantial variable in many situ- 
ations, and might be used not only in evaluation of the individual but in 
group studies of various sorts. " 

It is important to consider why 4 quantitative score with no direct 
experimental foundation should prove serviceable for such diverse groups as 
adolescent girls, engineers, artists, psychoneurotics and psychotics. 
Standards for individuel entries are, of course, based upon general Rorschach 
practice, and therefore share in the empirical foundation of the Rorschach 
method. I have discussed elsewhere (18, 19) my theory of why the sum of en- 
tries has evaluative significance. I believe that the check list becomes a 
functional unit rather than 4 mere aggregate of signs by virtue of its compre- 
hensive nature. It provides for the registering of almost any kind of dis- 
turbance as we have learned to recognize disturbance in the Rorschach protocol. 
Unlike the long, impartial list of scorable items drawn up by Zubin (27), how- 
ever, entries on the check list are grouped and weighted according to the 
general clinical experience underlying the Rorschach method. The list is not 
mechanically infinite, but represents a balanced survey of the total perform- 
ance, along lines empirically well established. Under such circumstances, 
when practically any type of malfunction can register itself, absence of entry 
takes on truly positive significance. Absence of entry means that the per- 
formance of the subject over a wide area was examined and found satisfactory. 
In the final tally of entries, indications of malfunction are counted against 
@ background of demonstrably sound resources. Difficulties in the color area, 
for instance, will not produce a high maladjustment score provided the subjeét's 
handling of movement, shading, form, etc. is really good (no entries). People 
are permitted to be a little odd in some respects without being necessarily 
labeled disturbed. On the other hand difficulties in other areas will promptly 
increase the subject's score (by requiring further entries), even though they 
may be of a character too minor to be caught by the limited number of specific 


*Probably “superior” homes contribute etiologically to this finding along with 


the school. The interpretation of an observed relationship of course requires 
further information and insight, 
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neurotic signs. Clinically, such subjects would seem as a rule less able to 
cope with or to absorb limited unfavorable trends than the subject whose per- 
sonality is more generally sound. 


factor of importance in the structure of 
the check list is the nature of the individual entries. I had not considered 
this point "theoretically" until now, although it has of course received my 
most careful attention "clinically". As explained above, I tried to provide 
for the recording of all major variations in the subject's handling of the 
perceptual determinants. I was uneasy about the consequences of approaching 
the problem piecemeal, however, by examining separate aspects of the protocol 
in succession and recording the results independently. My choice of aspects 
to examine was merely clinical practice, normally corrected by qualitative 
study of interrelationships of items in the individual case. I feared that 
some reactions of the subject, looked at mechanically from several angles, 
might happen to fall under several entries, thus producing an inadvertent 
weighting beyond the weighting intended by the formal criteria for each entry. 
I tried to guard against this problem by carefully considering the clinical 
effect of each entry not only by itself but also in relation to other entries 
likely to be associated with it in various types of protocol. 


Occasionally the anticipated error did appear. I noted, for in- 
stance, that refusal of card VIII was suggested as a criterion for Color 
Schock (three entries) regardless of later use of color, whereas refusal of 
card V was not used in conjunction with entries for any of the determinants. 
To proceed mechanically with an entry labeled "Refusal" would therefore some- 


times mean weighting refusal of VIII twice as heavily as refusal of V--an ob- 
vious mistake. 


As a rule, however, abiding by the definitions for isolated entries 
appeared to involve either no repetition or a very desirable weighting of im- 
portant items by inclusion under several headings. Adding a "B" or "V" for 
poor form quality sometimes meant penalizing the seme few responses several 
times: under W, M, 0, F, etc. In practice these recurrent "B" entries have 
occasionally proved the only means of catching quantitatively cases where the 


psychogram was fairly normal but where disturbance was obvious to any Rorschach 
clinician. 


It occurs to me now that these observations can be explained in the 
following manner. Most of the entries on the check list, taken individually, 
represent rather definite patterns of response. The effect of introducing 
qualitative variations in the entries for the determinants is not merely to 
add another item. Instead the entry is actually transformed into a more 
stable unit. The meaning of W or M varies widely for good or ill with other 
factors in the protocol. The meaning of insubstantial W or a predominance of 
poor M responses is much more constant and is relatively independent of other 
factors. (Though of course the tolerance of the personality for such unfavor-_ 


able ie Mg and even their manifestation in behavior cata upon further re- 
sources. 


By contrast the category “Refusal” does not adequately express the 
dynamic pattern involved in failure to find an answer to a card. The dynamic 
pattern proceeds further, primarily, from the determinants of the particular 
card refused. It is understandable that this entry should cause trouble. It 
is not a self-contained unit. 


The emphasis ‘on relational factors in the separate entries on the 
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check list also serves the purpose of pinning down the significance of the 
determinants to a particular pattern. Where the relationship is merely to 
total R (as in W, dd, M, etc., "+", "-"), the personality trefhd is imperfect- 
ly pinned down and often requires other factors to make its "meaning" clear. 
These entries seem especially troublesome in practice. Further concrete illus- 
tration would take too much space, but it seems to me that most of the (rela- 
tively few) discrepancies I observe between the quantitative tally and my 
clinical (Rorschach) judgment of a case are due to unwarranted piling up of 
"meaningless" entries in such categories. The principle of intrinsic and 
self-contained significance for the individual entry has not been maintained. 


I have dwelt on this analysis not so much out of concern for the 
check list as a practical measuring device as because the methodological 
principles have wider implications. The idea of using stable patterns of 
response as the basis of Rorschach quantification is by no means novel, but 
it remains for the most part a pious phrase rather than an active principle 
in objective studies.* I think this is because we are humble about our know- 
ledge of stable patterns. I am humble too. I have confessed that the principle 
did not occur to me in connection with the check list until now, and I have no 
urge to rush into a 1945 revision. Applying the principle systematically I 
could improve the criteria for entries here and there, but chiefly I could only 
take more systematic account of my ignorance. I approached the problem of 
drawing up the entries as a practical clinician, and did the best I could. I 
could not do much better in finding stable patterns by deliberate effort. 


The point is, I think, that our clinical procedures with the Rorschach 
far outstrip our theoretical formulations. We constantly use dynamic patterns 
in interpretation in a manner which is more definitely codified than we real- 
ize. Given a psychogram we all look promptly at the relationship between the 
right and left side, between M, FM, and the color columns, etc., etc. We all 
examine the quality of M responses as an essential part of our estimation of 
their meaning. In interpretation we do not fail to include the nature of the 
card refused in our evaluation of Refusal. At all points our survey of the 
protocol is guided by the search for those items which together suggest a trend 
stable enough to work with. Holistic interpretation does not mean seeing every 
isolated item in relation tp every other item, but rather consideration of a 
flexible hierarchy of dynamic patterns. 


Our attempts to objectify and quantify Rorschach evaluation have 
made strangely little use of these familiar clinical procedures. Perhaps the 
reason lies in the way Rorschach materials are traditionally arranged. The 
traditional method offers an abundance of quantitative data--scoring and tabu- 
lation. The data are grouped, however, in a mannor which is uniquely meaning- 
less from a dynamic quantitative viewpoint. Practically no figure in the tabv- 
lation has significance by itself. The meaning of the figures is constructed 
almost entirely by the clinician's observation of their interrelationships-- 
to which he must add further information not included in the tabulation. 


When we try to quantify Rorschach evaluation, we tend to fall back 
on the tabulation--largely, I suspect, because it already looks reassuringly 
quantitative. And perhaps because our attitude toward clinical judgment is so 
honorific that we fear to analyze the procedures actually involved. Thus our 
quantitative studies typically neglect the most elementary principles of Ror- 


*Hertz has perhaps made the most conscious effort to test established patterns 
as such, 


schach diagnosis. While we cannot expect quantitative summaries to take 
account of as many subtle relationships as careful clinical analysis, we 


could use summaries much more expressive of our clinical procedures than 


those actually in vogue. The check list is perhaps chiefly interesting as 
@ systematic effort to make clinical judgment the basis of quantification, 
and hence to use relatively stable patterns as the unit of measurement. 


The “sign" approach makes some use of this principle, though the 
process is obscured by the experimental-statistical technique of establish- 
ing the signs. The people who work out the signs are themselves clinicians 
and fortunately tend to select for experimental examination items which as 
clinicians they think might be significant. Many of the signs do represent 
rather definite patterns of reaction. Such signs as "Evidence" or "Perplexity" 
clearly proceed directly from clinical observation of organic patients and not 
from the traditional tabulation. While most of the combinations of signs are 
still purely additive in nature, a number of research projects are beginning 
to stress a configurational character. * 


It seems likely that we are on the way toward a more fruitful 
connection between clinical insight and objective, quantitative approaches 

to Rorschach evaluation. I hope that this discussion of methodological prin- 
ciples may contribute toward more directed efforts to this end. 


Thus far I have discussed objective methods only in relation to 
evaluation of the individual. Research on groups of individuals involves 
rather similar problems, with some differences which are worth underlining. 
The need for dealing with large numbers of cases with practicable speed, for 
isolating from a series of complex individual wholes the common factors signi- 
ficant to the purpose at hand, for presenting repeatable results with statable 
evidence for each judgment, involves drastic modification of clinical procedure. 
How can such requirements be met without losing the essential value of the 
Rorschach as @ holistic measure? 


Necessarily research on groups of individuals follows the scoring 
procedures of the individual Rorschach and relies upon its basic principles. 
In comparing any two groups the almost universal method is to’tot up the mean for 
each traditional scoring item, and to interpret observed differences accord- 
ing to the significance of the item most generally applicable in individual 
diagnosis. I shall not spend time recommending the methodological safeguards 
familiar to general psychology. Recent Rorschach research seems increasingly 
careful in selecting or at least defining the groups of subjects investigated. 
Measures of statistical significance are the rule rather than tho exception. 

We are no longer impressed with a 60% versus 40% proportion, only to discover 
on closer reading that the author referred to a proportion of 6 to 4 in the 

10 patients he happened somehow to study. Measures of variability are some- 
times but not universally given. A frequent method of presenting the essen- 
tial information is a complete tabulation of the entire group of subjects, a 
method feasible when the total number does not exceed 20. As Rorschach re- 
search outgrows the arithmetical stage, however, it is essential that we learn 
not only to use but to take the trouble to read with clinical insight the’ 
various statistical devices for summarizing data. We know clinically the 
difference between a group of subjects most of whom give a normal amount of 
whole answers, and @ group with approximately the same median for WY composed 
of individuals who give either too many W or too few W with overemphasis on dd. 


*See especially Hertzmann's study of personality organization and anoxia; 
tolerance (14). 
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Both deviations in the latter group may be expressive of rather similar prob- 
lems, 6.g., an anxious perfectionism, taking slightly different form. In this 
instance it is not the median but the variability measure which has clinical 
significance, and we are far too likely to overlook oddities like sigma in 

our reading. Let us hope that we can manage to use statistics in Rorschach 
research as a helpful tool rather than as a substitute for thought. 


The peculiar problem of Rorschach research on group differences, 
however, lies in the meaningful integration of separate items, that is in some 

sort of translation of procedures essential to individual interpretation into 

terms manipulable for a group. I shall mention two studies which seem to me 

at opposite poles of success in handling this problem. The first is a compari- 

son of delinquent girls with normal high school girls published in the Journal 

of Abnormal and Social Psychology for 1943 (3). The two groups are rather 

large, 50 cases each; means and critical ratios are properly established. The 

results are "striking" in that the normal high school girls show "more abnorm- 

ality or more of what Beck thinks is associated with schizophrenic personality 

traits than the reform-school group." The authors correctly conclude that the 

Rorschach test "as here scored" is of little assistance. The method used was 

to select in advance five types of scores, supposed to indicate five personality 

traits: 0 (Originals, “intellectual factor"), Do ("instability") Fb(€, "patho- 

logical impulsiveness") FbF (CF, "excitability") and FFb (FC, “affective adapt- 
ability"). Only two significant differences appeared: the means for O and 

Fo(C) were definitely higher for the normal group. The "superior intellectual 

level indicated by more 0" is confirmed by other information on the two groups. 

The authors criticise this result only by reason of their natural lack of en- 

thusiasm for further proof of what they already knew. If they had chosen de- 

teriorated schizophrenics instead of reform school girls, however, they might 

have been astonished to discover that the schizophrenics were more intelligent 

than the high school girls according to the criterion applied. Number of 0 

without simultaneous evaluation of form accuracy and various other items is a 
very dubious measure of intelligence. The second positive finding, a mean of 
1.16 primary color responses in a group of 50 high school girls suggests 4 
difference in scoring standards from those applied by other Rorschach workers 
who report means around 0.1 or other low figures (12). At least a difference 
in scoring standards is an easier assumption than the conclusion that these 50 
girls deviate so markedly from established norms. Probably we would have 
scored most of these responses CF, and on the basis of other studies we would 
expect a preponderance of CF over FC in normal adolescents. One may guess 
that the true explanation of the observed lower number of CF responses in the 
reform-school group lies in a smaller total number of responses and probably 
in the greater constriction typical of less intelligent subjects, points which 
could easily be checked by reference to the protocols. Whatever significant 
differences may actually exist between the two groups are simply not revealed 
by this fragmentary presentation of the Rorschach data, and manifestly wrong 
conclusions are given with the illusion of statistical reliability. 


I have dwelt on this study at some length because it illustrates so 
well the necessity for preserving the holistic character of the Rorschach in 
order to obtain meaningful results even in group comparisons. A great many 

Rorschach studies draw conclusions from the statistical preponderance of single 
items in @ manner which avoids gross error only by non-quantified good sense. 

I have been interested in the varying interpretations offered for the excessive 
W observed in migraine patients (25), Samoans (4) and six-year-olds (13). Ross 
interprets excessive Was indicative of the ambitious, perfectionistic person- 
alities of migraine patients; Cook sees W as evidence of the hollow desire for 


prestige among the Samoans; Hertz comments on W among six-year-olds as an 
indication of their inability to analyze a situation into its component parts. 
All of these interpretations are probably correct, but they are not based ex- 
clusively on W%. The authors, indeed, include comments on the quality of the 
W observed, and on other factors reinforcing the particular version of the 
significance of W employed. Ross's work, like Piotrowski's, is especially 
interesting for the examination of aspects of the protocol not included in the 
usual tabulation which a) have clinical significance and b) are easily scored. 


The corrections and elaborations of the process of drawing conclu- 
sions from single items are very encouraging to note in recent literature. No 
high road to the discovery of stable constellations has yet been found, but 

recent research on groups shows the trend toward the use of clinically signi- 
ficant items discussed earlier in relation to objective individual evaluation. 


In sharp contrast to the study of delinquency cited above, and to 
a lesser extent with the other studies mentioned, Oberholzer's delineation of 
the character structure of <he Alorese (6) shows how Rorschach materials on 
groups can be used with almost as sensitive an analysis of dynamic patterns as 
the analysis of a single protocol. Oberholzer evaluates every aspect of the 
data in relation to the total picture. He constructs a composite protocol which 
he handles as sensitively as the protocol of an individual. In addition he ex- 
amines range and variability for each separate item, alone and in relation to 
other items. He studies the occasional striking individual deviations from 
performance typical for the group in terms of their significance within the 
individual protocol to determine whether the idiosyncracies of these persons 

are compatible with the: emerging basic trends of the group. Comparison of 

these deviant individuals with the total group is used both to clarify the 
picture of the group and to establish the personal characteristics of the single 
subject. Statistical devices are freely used, but used as tools in the service 
of clinical insight. 


Goldfarb's study of obsessive children (8) is another example of 
what I may call clinically integrated use of the Rorschach data in research on 
group differences. Qualitative and quantitative test materials show a definable 
series of personality trends which are checked against trends recorded in the 
case histories and interpreted in relation to educational success, ambition, 

and intelligence level. 


Unfortunately these studies probably cannot be taken as general models 
for such research. Groups differ in their composition, and the methodology 
applied to their study must be appropriate to the dynamic elements in their com- 
position. No two Alorese are alike, but conditions of life in Alor are such 
that it is possible, as Kardiner has shown, to outline a common basic personal- 
ity structure for this group which is distinctly different from our own and 
which possesses a certain unity. Goldfarb remarks upon the unity of the ob- 
sessive character structure as one of its distinguishing characteristics. It 

is most unlikely from what we know of the nature of delinquency that a group of 
delinquents would show a similar homogeneity in basic dynamics. A composite 
record of 50 reform-school girls would probably yield results as misleading as 
the selection of five isolated items described above. The composition of many 
groups chosen for research on practical grounds is determined by the appearance 
among &ll the members of a particular noteworthy symptom or aspect of behavior 
which may have a variety of causes and implications. 


Integrated statistical study of groups which are in many important 
respects heterogeneous makes no more sense than an effort to find dynamic rela- 
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tions between the variety of signs which might be etacevetea in a group of 
people suffering from headache. Myopia and rash might occur more frequently 
in this group than in a control group of healthy individuals, but there is no 
significant association between the two items. The significant observation is, 
of course, that eye strain and infectious disease (of which the items mentioned 
are symptomatic) are related to headache independently. It may be very useful 
to determine how frequently eye strain is a cause of headache, but this pur- 
pose can be accomplished only when those individuals suffering from eye-strain 
are correctly segregated from the total headache group. Such segregation can- 
not be made on the basis of a single symptom like myopia. Instead a syndrome 
of symptoms must be used which correctly diagnoses eye-strain, and differen- 
tiates it from other conditions causing headache. 


Similarly Rorschach data on 50 individuals in a heterogeneous group 
like delinquents cannot be used as if the delinquent personality were of unitary 
character;neither can the higher statistical incidence of single items bo used 
to suggest 4 preponderance of certain types of personality or of certain traits 
among delinquents (with the exception of such characteristics as are discussed 
in the following pages). One might well ask the question: How many delinquent 
girls are over-impulsive by valid Rorschach criteria such as are being developed 
at the Brush Foundation and elsewhere for definable personality trends? How 
many show signs of specific sexual disturbance? How many are emotionally im- 
mature, etc., etc.,as;compared with the group of high school girls? How many 
show normal Rorschach records? 


Once valid sub-groups are established by such methods, more signifi- 
cant etiological studies might be made. Comparing a group of over-impulsive 
reform-school girls with a similar group of over-impulsive high school girls 
might suggest very interesting results. What other factors discernible in the 
Rorschach or in background data might seem to determine whethor or not the im- 
pulsiveness leads to socially unacceptable behavior? 


I have spoken as if the oharacter of the group was known in advance 
and must be either homogeneous or heterogeneous. Groups are not so easily di- 
chotomized, and often we do not fully understand their nature. The majority 
of groups actually studied are neither as homogeneous in their dynamics as the 
obsessive syndrome, nor as heterogeneous as our hypothetical group of headache 
patients. As a rule the common factor used to constitute the group investi- 
gated does have, or more correctly may have, limited dynamic implications for 
all members of the group, even though it does not determine the major outlines 
of the personality. The discovery of such dynamic implications for a given 
factor by means of group research is especially useful, since they are often 
obscured in the individual case by the preponderant influence of other factors, 
Our understanding not only of the group but of individual psychology may be 
advanced by such research. 


Living in a rural environment, being an only child, having an over- 
protective mother - such things set certain conditions for the growing person- 
ality and probably facilitate the development of certain dynamic trends. Or 
certain trends may be associated with organic ailments like migraine or hyper- 
tension. In the individual case these trends always appear within the config- 
uration of the individual personality. Their manifestation is greatly modified 
by the complex of constitution and experience which makes a person. Repressod 
aggression, for instance, may show itself overtly in a variety of "traits", 
depending upon other dominant qualities or trends in the individual. It does 
not thereby lose its essential dynamic character. 


Studies of group differences based upon measurement of these essen- 
tial dynamic trends may be expected to uncover common factors which are not 
revealed by measurement of the superficial "trait". As in individual evalua- 
tion discussed above, successful Rorschach measurement of group differences 
may emerge from the isolation of relatively stable clinical patterns of Ror- 
schach data, in contrast to the method of totting up means for items tradi- 
tionally tabulated. As in individual evaluation, we are Jikely to find 
hierarchies of patterns depending upon the extent to which the common factor 
studied ramifies through the personality. Migraine, for instance, appears to 
involve a rather extensive, integrated syndrome of interacting trends, whereas 
it is likely that the influence of living in the country or being an only child 
is much more limited and more strongly affected in its manifestations by other 
conditions in the life of the patient. 


There is no methodological high road at present to the discovery of 
such stable measures. Mechanical tabulation of the various scores would seem 
almost the least effective approach. As above, clinical observations and 
procedures would seem to offer the best leads to quantification. Relatively 
stable combinations of scores such as are sought in individual interpretation 
may be tried. Or wholly unorthodox observations may be introduced like Pio- 
trowski's Rpt or Ross's All one way or his differential analysis of refusal 
and delay for cards II, VI, VII, etc. (Note how this consideration of individ- 
ual cards avoids the difficulty with the Refusal entry on the check list dis- 
cussed earlier.) Reflection on the probable nature of the group under 
consideration and likely implications of the particular factor studied will 
often suggest things to look for in the Rorschach. More homogeneous subdivi- 
sions of the group may be sought, as illustrated above in the discussion of 
delinquency. Finally careful examination of whatever oddities in the figures 
happen to appear may sometimes indicate an unexpected new slant on essential 


dynamics - though they are more often due merely to mechanical difficulties in 
the experiment. 


In closing I offer one counsel: we must not use the clinical nature 
of the Rorschach method merely to excuse the shortcomings of objective approaches 
toward individual evaluation and toward research on group differences. Instead 
we must bend every effort toward translating successful clinical procedures 

into quantitative terms. We cannot, of course, expect any objective approach 

to do the same sensitive job as expert analysis of the individual protocol. 

For limited purposes in many practical situations and in research we can ex- 

pect a better performance from ink blots than has previously been attained, if 

we learn how to capitalize our clinical knowledge. 
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RORSCHACH RESPONSES OF EIGHTY-TWO PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Joan W. Swift, Ph.D.* 


Before a test can be applied diagnostically to individuals, normative 
data concerning the test performances of large numbers of persons must be col- 
lected. The performance of a single individual is meaningful only in terms of 
its similarity or dissimilarity to the performance of others. A considerable 
amount of normative data for the Rorschach Method is available at the present 
time with regard to adult normals, psychotics, the feebleminded, and adoles- 
cents (1,2,3). Less data have been collected for the school-age child and very 
little for children under six. If the method is to be used with preschool 
children, normative material for this age group must be collected and presented 
in systematic form. At the present time our knowledge of what is typical of 
the Rorschach record of a three or four year old child is so incomplete that 
interpretive possibilities are seriously handicapped. Interpretations have 
been based almost entirely on analogy to the interpretation of adult records 
or on limited experience with a small number of cases. The danger of this 
approach is obvious. A child is not a miniature adult, and relationships 
whioh are important and meaningful at the adult level may not be so for chil- 
dren. There is evidence already that signs which have been found to be asso- 
ciated with psychosis in adults are normal for young children (5). It is to 


be expected conversely that signs of good adjustment for adults may represent 
poor adjustment for the child. 


The beginnings of a systematic collection of normative data for pre- 


school children have been made by Klopfer and Margulies (7), Kay and Vorhaus (4) 
and Vorhaus (8). A great deal more is necessary. 


The present study is designed to present data concerning the frequency 
of occurrence of various response categories, and the relation of these cate- 
gories to age and gex. In presenting these data it must be emphasized that 
they are not considered as necessarily typical of the Rorschach responses of 


preschool age children in general. It is probable that the results of the 


study are representative of the group of which the subjects were members, but 
whether or not these results are typical of children from different parts of 
the country, from different social and economic groups can only be determined 
by a careful comparison of them with results collected from other groups. 


Subjects 


The subjects were eighty-two children, thirty-seven boys and forty- 
five girls, enrolled in the Preschool Laboratorias of the State University of 
Iowa. The chronological age range of the group wag 3-1 to 6-4. The average 
age was 4-8. The average I.Q. for the group was 124.6, and the range was from 
92 to 165. The majority of the children came from professional homes. No se- 
lective factor was used in choosing the children for inclusion in the study 
beyond adequate verbal ability (ability to make themselves understood by the 
experimenter). All the children were familiar with the experimenter, and were 
scoustomed to being taken from the group for participation in experimental work. 


Procedure 


The Rorschach test material consists of ten bisyumetrical inkblots 


printed on cards approximately 7 by 9¢ inches in size. Five of these blots 
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are printed in gray or black, two in black and red, and three in a number of 
bright colors. These cards are presented in ae fixed order. 


The test procedure used in the present study will be described in 


detail, since it included some adanatitied modifications of the usual procedure 
with adults. 


A special room in the school building was used for the tests. The 
subject was seated beside the experimenter at a low table on which the Ror- 
schach cards were piled face downward. When the subject was seated, the ex- 
perimenter indicated the cards and said: "I have some funny iabures to show 
you. They aren't really pictures of anything, but some people think they look 
like something else. Let's see what you think they look like." Unless the 
subject asked further questions the experimenter then handed him the first card 
and repeated, "Let's see what you think this one looks like." If the subject 
had not answered within 30 seconds or so, he was reassured with, "They aren't 
real pictures of anything, but sometimes people think they look a little bit 
like different things." If the subject still seemed bewildered or unhappy, 

the experimenter said, "Maybe it doesn't look like anything. You can put it 
down if it doesn't look like anything to you." The next card was then presented 
with: "Maybe this one will look like something." This procedure was varied 
according to whether the child's silence seemed indicative of inability to see 
something in the card or of a rather slow and cautious approach to the situation, 
as shown by @ careful sorutiny of the card before he answered. The suggestion 
that he could put the card down was mado only after the child had stopped look- 
ing at the card, or had said that he did not know what it was; as long as he 
séemed actively interested in the card he was 4llowed to continue to study it 
without interruption... The reaction time for each card was recorded, i.e., the 
time between the presentation of the card and the child's first response to it. 


The subject's response to each card (the performance proper) was fol- 
lowed by questions (the inquiry) from the experimenter designed to determine 
the way in which the response was seen. After all ten cards had been shown, 
the experimenter picked out any which had been rejected and encouraged the child 
to look at them again more carefully to see whether he couldn't find something 
that they looked like. Any questions which had not been cleared up during the e 


original questioning, or which had seemed too suggestive to be inserted at that 
time, were then asked. 


The situation was made as informal and untestlike for the child as 
possible. It was for this reason, in part, that certain modifications of the 
technique of administration advocated by Klopfer and Kelley (6) were introduced. 
The most important modification was that of inserting the inquiry questions 
immediately after the original response to the card was given. This was felt 
to add considerably to the naturalness of the situation, and also to increase 
the amount of material given by the child. Preliminary experimentation with 
different procedures showed that the child's interest in a certain response was 
greatest at the time he first "discovered" it, and his eagerness to tell about 
it could be most successfully turned into elaboration of the responses, either 
through indirect questioning or through the general encouragement: "Tell me 
more about the ........." (whatever the response was). If this encouragement 

to elaborate was not given at the time the child gave his original response, 

@ great deal of material was lost, not because the child could not remember his 
original response later but because he had lost interest in it, and, to a 
certain extent, in the whole situation. Though the questioning was made as 
Simple as possible, it was sometimes necessary to ask a number of questions in 
order to clear up a single point, and the child's impatience at having to go 


over the cards again was often great enough to make further questioning impos- 
sible. It should be pointed out that this modification was more necessary with 
the three and four than with the five year olds. The longer attention and in- 
terest spans of the older children enabled them to adjust more readily to the 
adult procedure. In the present study, however, the same procedure was used for 


all the children in order to keep the test conditions between age groups as un- 
iform as possible.* 


The scoring and tabulation of the Rorschach responses was done accord- 
ing to the definitions of the various scoring categories described ty Klopfer 
end Kelley. The Popular responses scored were those listed by Klopfer and 
Kelley as Popular for adults; they do not necessarily have the same meaning when 
found in children's records. The scoring of original responses was postponed 
until further analysis could determine what responses could be considered 
Original in the Rorschach sense for this group. 


Results 


The normative material gained from an analysis of the eighty-two 
Rorschach records is presented first, in terms of the frequency of occurrence 
of the various Rorschach categories, secondly, in terms of the relationship 


between a number of these categories and mental and chronological age factors, 
and finally, in terms of sex differences. 


(1) Responses 


Table I presents the data concerning the number of responses given to 
each of the ten cards, for the boys and girls separately and for the group.as 4 
whole. The data are presented in terms of the number of responses for the 25th, 
50th, 75th and 95th percentiles for each group. 


The median number of responses given was 11, the range was from 1 to 
22. 


Comparison of the number of responses to the colored (II, III, VIII, 
IX, X) and the noncolored cards (I, IV, V, VI, VII) showed ae significantly 
greater number of responses given to the former than to the latter. 


(2) Rejections 


As has been described above, the child was allowed to respond to or 
reject the cards as he wished when they were initially presented; once he had 
seen them all, however, the ones which had been rejected were presented again 
and some pressure exerted to have him give @ response. Despite this pressure, 
some children still could not or would not give a response to a given card. 

In Table II, data concerning the per cent of children who rejected each card 
are presented; the per cent of children rejecting the card initially is given 
in the first column for each sex group and for the sexes combined, the per 
cent who completely rejected each card is given in the second. 


*The modification of procedure described above might not be necessary in clin- 
ical work or in work with a different group of children. Those included in the 
present study were atypical in that they had had more adult attention than most, 
and had adopted a sophisticated attitude towards test situations. 
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Table I 


Number of Responses to Each Card 


Boys (N#37) Girls (Ne45) Totel Group (N82) 


50th} 75th 25th | 50th] 75th 25th| 50th} 75th 95th 
per-| per- |} per- | per-| per- per-| per-| per- | per- 
cen-| cen- cen- | cen-}| cen- cen-| cen-|cen- | cen- 
tile| tile tile | tile} tile tile} tilej tile | tile 
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Table II 


Per Cent of Children Who Reject Hach Card 


Boys Girls 
Initial _ Complete. Initial Complete Initial Complete 


Total Group 


17 12 
5 
5 

17 
6 

17 

1l 
8 

17 

11 
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(3) Location 


Table III presents the data concerning the frequency of occurrence 
in terms of per cent of each location category as @ main response. The number 


of children giving d and dd responses was so small that these two categories 
were combined. 


The median W per cent for the boys was 84, for the girls 72, for the 
combined group 77. The range found for the boys was from 32 to 100, for the 
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II 
III 
IV 
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VI 
\ VII 
VIII 
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II 
III 
IV 
VI 1 
VII 
VIII 
IX 1 
x 1 
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girls from 0 to 100. The category least used was d + dd, only 16 per cent of 
the boys and 36 per cent of the girls giving d or dd responses. 


(4) Determinants 
The frequency of occurrence of each of ten determinants is presented 
in Table IV. F was the most commonly used determinant, K and c the least.* FM 


exceeded M, while the color categories were used more frequently than the kin- 
esthetic or shading categories. 


The data concerning the per cent of children showing each of the de- 
terminant categories are presented in Table V. The first column for each group 
represents the per cent of children who gave the determinant as a main response; 


the second, the per cent who showed that category as a main or additional re- 
sponse determinant. 


(5) Content 


The frequency of occurrence of eath of the most commonly used content 
categories is shown in Table VI for the 25th, 50th, 75th and 95th percentiles 
of the two sex groups separately, and of the group as a whole. 


Table III 


Frequency of Ocourrence, in Per Cent, 
of Each Location as a Main Response 


Boys (Ne37) Girls (Ne45) Total Group (N-82) 


Loca- | 25th | 50th | 75th| 95th | 25th] 50th] 75th | 95th | 25th | 50th | 75th | 95th 
tion | per- | per- | per-| per- | per-]| per-| per- | per- | per- | per- | per- | per- 

cen- | cen- | cen-| cen- | cen-| cen- | cen- | cen- | cen- | cen- | cen- | cen- 
tile | tile tile} tile | tile tile | tile | tile | tile 


W 72 84 100} 100 57] -72 80 100] 62 77 90 100 
16 - 22 14] 27 36 837; 10 20 33 83 
0 0 0 0 7 14 0 0) 0 27 


Table IV 
Frequency of Occurrence of Each Determinant as a Main Response 


Boys (Nz37) Girls (N45) Total Group (N282) 

De- {25th | 50th | 75th | 95th | 25th | 50th | 75th | 95th | 25th] 50th] 75th | 95th 
term-|per- | per- | per- | per- | per- | per-| por- | per- | per-| per-j| per- | per- 
inant | cen- Gen- | cen- | Cen- | con- | cen- } cen- | cen- | cen- | cen-]| cen- | cen- 

tile | tile | tile | tile | tile | tile | tile | tile | tile | tile} tile | tile 
M 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
FM 0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 
m 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 
K 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 
F 4 7 8 14 3 6 7 12 4 6 8 14 
c 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 ) re) 2 
hg 0 1 2 4 0 1 1 5 0 1 2 5 
FC 0 0 1 3 -0 1 2 3 0 1 1 3 
CF 0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 
Cc 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 3 0 0 1 3 


*The scoring category k was never used since the concepts that receive that 
scoring are not ones with which the average preschool child is familiar. 
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Table V 


Per Cent of Subjects Using Each Determinant 


Per cent of boys Per cent of girls | Per cent of total 
Determinan (N=37 ) (N=45) (N= 82 ) 


Main Main 


= 


Frequency of Occurrence of the Most Commonly Used* Content Categories 


Boys (N=37) Girls (N=45) Total Group (N=62) 
Content| 25th | 50th | 75th 25th | 50th] 75th] 95th | 25th | 50th] 75th 
Cate- per- | per- | per- per- | per- | per.-| per- per-]| per-| per- 
gory cen - cen- cen- Gen- cen- cen- | cen- | cen-]}| cen-]| cen- 

tile | tile | tile tile | tile | tilo| tile | tile] tile| tile 
A+Ad 


H+Hd 
Pl. 
Fire, 
blood 
Arch. 
Obj. 
Dec. 
Clouds 
Sext+Ate 


*Responses classified under these vategorice made up 84 per cent of the total 
number of responses. 
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Animal responses (A + Ad) are the most frequent, the median frequency 
being 5 for the boys, 4 for the girls and 4 for the combined group. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the boys and 93 per cent of the girls gave some animal responses. 


Human responses (H+Hd) were giveh by 49 per cent of the boys and 47 
per cent of the girls. 


Human and animal detail (Hd+Ad) responses were given by 16 per cent 
of the boys, 29 per cent of the girls and by 23 per cent of the combined group. 


Blood or fire responses were given by 14 per cent of the boys, 18 per 
cent of the girls, and 16 per cent of the combined group. 


Main and Main and Main and 
addi- addi- - addi- 
tional ional tional 
8 24 20 31 14 28 
49 . 68 58 60 - $4 63 
. 14 24 7 16 10 20 
8 ; 18 7 18 7 18 
100 100 93 95 96 98 
0 3 11 13 6 8 
51 57 65 72 58 64 
41 57 62 , 72 52 64 
51 77 53 on 52 64 
35 51 29 33 25 34 . 
Table VI 
5th 
er- 
en- 
ile 
10 
0 0 1 3 0 0 3 
0 1 2 7 0 ) 7 
9) 0 0 1 0 0 2 
0 0 1 4] 0 0 4 1 
0 0 1 3 0 1 6 
0 2 0 6 
0 0 0 1 2 
0 0 0 0 1 
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(6) Popular Responses 


Table VII shows the per cent of the subjects who gave each of the 
Popular responses as defined by Klopfer and Kelley. The data are presented 
in two columns for each group. The first shows the per cent of the subjects 
who gave the Popular concept as the main response; the second gives the per 
cent who gave the Popular response either as a main or additional response, 
or saw the Popular concept in a slightly unusual way which did not fit the 
definition exactly but was close enough to warrant being considered a tendency 


toward the P response. An example of this is the common response to Card III 
as "Two lambs" instead of “Two men.” 


Card V, as a bat or bird, is the most frequently given response. The 
Popular responses for I (bird), II (two puppies), III (two people; a bow or 
butterfly), VIII (two animals climbing), and X (two spiders) fit the criterion 
for popularity of occurrence in one of every six records. The Popular respons- 
es for Card VI (animal skin), and X (green snakes or worms, end the small 


animal's head) do not occur frequently enough to be considered Popular at the 
preschool ages. 


Eleven per cent of the total responses given by the boys and 20 per 
cent of those given by the girls were Populars; 18 per cent of the responses 
given by the total group were Populars. 


The average number of Populars for the boys was 1.81, for the girls 
2.20, and for the combined group 2.02. In computing the averages for P, ad- 


ditional P's were given a value of 0.5, while main responses were given a 
value of 1.0. 


Age Differences 


The relation between chronological and mental age and various of the 
Rorschach categories was determined in two ways. 


First, coefficients of correlation between age and those categories 


which presented a continuous distribution of scores were computed and were 
found to be as follows: 


Category. C.A. M.A. 


R -.05 -00 
P +.31 +.27 
wy, -.13 -.25 
Ad, +.33 +.12 

M+FM+m +.29 +.14 


FY +.05 


The correlations between chronological age and P, A per cent and 
M+FM+m are significant at the 5 per cent level; those between mental age and 
 &§ P and W per cent are significant at the 5 per cent level, and between mental 
ig age and F per cent at the 1 per cent level. 


Second, certain of the categories which it was felt might be affected 
by age factors did not present 4 continuous distribution and a different method 
of analysis was found to be necessary. The first and fourth quartiles of the 
distribution with respect to each of the age measures were separated, and the 
frequencies of occurrence of these response categories determined for each of 
the age groups (mental and chronological). Only two of the differences were 
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found to be significant with respect to chronological age, one with respect 

to mental age: Ad+Hd was significant at the 1 per cent level with chronologi- 
cal and at the 2 per cent level with mental age; Ad+Hd occurred more frequently 
with older children. The number of rejections was found to be significant at 
the 1 per cent level with regard to chronological age, (increasing with age) 
but above the 90 per cent level with regard to mental age. 


Table VII 


Per Cent of Subjects Giving Each Popular Concept 


| Per cent of boys | Per cent of girls] Per cent of total 

(N=37) (N=45 ) group (N=82) 

P to card Main Main Main 
Main and Main and Main and 

addi- addi- addi- 

= tional | tional tional 


I 22 22 
II 27 33 
III (bow) 22 32 
III (people) 64 55 
Vv 59 57 
VI 0 4 
VIII 62 54 
X (spiders ) 20 
X (animal head ) 8 
X (green worms ) fe) 2 


Sex Differences 


The tables giving the data concerning number of responses, rejections, 
location, determinants, content, and frequency of Popular responses have pre- 
sented the results for boys and girls separately as well as for the group as a 
whole. In order to evaluate the results in terms of sex differences, Table 
VIII presents the data concerning the frequency of occurrence of the different 
categories for the total group of boys and for the total group of girls in 
rows 1 to 20. In the last two rows the figures represent the average D per 
cent for the boys and the girls, and the average per cent of total responses 
given to cards VIII, IX, and X. The level of confidence of the significance 
of each of the larger sex differences is given in the third column. The first 
twenty were computed by means of Chi square, the last two by critical ratio. 


Differences significant at or below the 5 per cent level of confi- 
dence were found for the determinant categories F and FC, the former showing a 
higher frequency of occurrence for the boys, the latter for the girls. The 
determinant category c also showed a significantly higher frequency of occurrence 
among the girls, but here the total frequency was so low that statistical proce- 
dures are not necessarily meaningful. 


Significant differences within the content categories were found in 
the larger number of animal and plant responses given by the boys, and the 
larger number of object responses given by the girls. 


Table VIII 


Sex Differences in Various Categories 


Boys Girls Level of 
(N=37) (N=45 ) confidence 


Frequency of 
occurrence in 
total group* 


20 per cent 
FM 


50 
50 


2 
50 
50 


Pl 

Obj 

Arch 

Blood & fire 
Decoration 
Cloud 

P 

Rej 


Average per cent of R 
for each child** 


A 16 
4R to VIII, 
28 


ro 


“Significance computed by Chi square. 
**Significance computed by critical ratio. 
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&§ K 3 4 - 
F 248 246 
0 7 
Cc’ 40 §1 
we FC 23 46 
Cr 36 47 
13 21 
= A 194 186 
H+Hd 24 37 
65 46 
| 24 54 
28 
6 15 
12 27 
8 11 
65 105 
30 57 
33 


The girls showed significantly more rejections than the boys. The 
average D per cent of the girls was higher than that for the boys, the differ- 
ence being significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. The average per 
cent of responses to cards VIII, IX, and X was also significantly higher for 
the girls than for the boys. 


A few of the sex differences that were found occurred in categories 
where age factors were also found to be effective. An analysis of sex differ- 
ences within the group with regard to age revealed that there was a four months 
difference in average mental age between the boys and girls, in favor of the 
girls, while the average chronological ages were almost equal. In order to 
determine whether the mental age factor was the important one with regard to 
sex differences in regard to average D per cent and frequency of occurrence 
of F responses, a subgroup of twenty boys and twenty girls, matched for 
chronological and mental age, was selected. Analyses of the differences within 
this group showed differences with regard to average D per cent to be signifi- 
cant even when mental age was held constant. Frequency of occurrence of F, 
however, showed no sex difference within the subgroup. 


Discussion of Results 


The results have been presented here in terms of frequency of 
occurrence of various scoring categories and the relationship of these to age 
amd sex factors. . 


Significant differences with regard to the number of responses given 
to the colored as against the noncolored cards were found. More responses were 
given to the former than to the latter. 


There are a number of factors which may contribute to the findings. 
The first of these is the color itself, which may either stimulate more 
responses oar may be more easily handled by the children. Evidence that children 
react more readily to the color aspects of the cards than to the shading or 
kinesthetic aspects supports this hypothesis. A seoond contributing factor 
probably lies in the configurational properties of the colored cards: They are 
more readily broken down into a number of separate areas, while most of the 
noncolored cards lend themselves more readily to analysis in terms of a single 
Whole concept. The fact that seven of the ten Popular responses are to be 
found in the colered cards is probably an important factor also. 


If the date for boys and girls are analyzed separately some additional 
evidence in support of the three hypotheses mentioned above is brought out. The 
difference between the colored and the noncolored cards, while still in favor of 
the former, is not statistically significant for the boys, while it is for the 
girls. Results from the analysis of sex differences show that the girls are 


more responsive to color, tend to give more detail responses, and give more 
Populars. 


The number of rejections was found to be significant with respect to 
chronological age, rejections occurring more frequently with the older than 
with the younger children. These results do not agree with those of Klopfer 
and Margulies (7). They found that rejections tended to decrease with inoreas- 
ing age. There are two hypotheses that might be suggested to account for the 
increase with age found within the age range studied here: First, the child's 
increasing independence and desire to assert himself against adult authority; 
Second, the child's increasing control over his own drives or impulses and his 


inhibition of many of those which are not socially acceptable. Both hypotheses 
are based upon the interpretation of rejection as blocking or resistance to the 
situation. This resistance may arise from antagonism to the examiner or the 
test situation or it may be the reaction to the child's own impulses.* The fact 
that girls show a significantly greater number of rejections would seem to sup- 
port the second hypothesis, viz., resistance against unacceptable impulse drives. 
Indications from the Rorschach with regard to sex differences in other categor- 
ies supports this hypothesis to some extent, viz., greater frequency of FC for 
girls, less FM in proportion to the amount of M, relatively high D per cent, 
greater frequency of P responses, lower A per cent, and relatively high fre- 
quency of object and decoration responses. The girls were less free in express- 
ing themselves, and more responsive to environmental stimulation. 


The findings with regard to the use of the various location categor- 
ies are similar to those reported by other investigators as are the age and 
sex differences with regard to location. The significance of the trends shown 
has been discussed by others in terms of cognitive development and need not be 
repeated here (Klopfer and Margulies; Kay and Vorhaus). 


With regard to determinants, the findings presented here are also in 
keeping with those reported by others. The color responses appear earlier than 
do the movement (especially M) and the more refined shading responses (Fc, FX). 


Summary 


Normative data concerning the responses of preschool children to the 
Rorschach test were determined. The records of eighty-two children, ranging in 
age from 3-1 to 6-4, were analyzed in terms of the frequency of occurrence of 


various scoring categories. The relationships between these categories and age 
and sex factors were investigated. 


Categories found to be related to chronological age included P, A 


per cent, and M+FM+m; those related to mental age included P, W per cent and 
F per cent. 


Significant sex differences were found with regard to the frequency 
of occurrence of FC, A+Ad, Pl and Obj responses, to the number of rejections, 
and the average D per cent and per cent of R given to cards VIII, IX, Xk. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


PROJECTIVE METHODS IN THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY* 


Percival M, Symonds** and Morris Krugman*** 


Interest in projective technics for the study of personality has 
grown apace during the three years since the last issue of. the REVIEW (of 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Editor's note) devoted to psychological tests and their 
uses. Considerable work, in particular, has been done in developing the Ror- 
schach method along a number of important lines. Extensive work has also been 
done with the Thematic Apperception Test. 


This review articulates with the review by Symonds and Samuel in the 
February 1941 issue. This chapter will discuss the various projective methods 
roughly in order of the importance and number of references devoted to them. 


General Papers 


Three papers have appeared in which projective technics have been 
discussed critically and methodologically. Macfarlane (84) has criticized 
projective methods from the point of view of their validity. She warns of the 
danger of overgeneralizing from the application of a single projective technic 
to the personality of the subject in general. She also suggests that projec- 
tive methods be subjected to careful validating studies in order to test 
empirically the extent to which their results correspond to other descriptions 
of personality. Rapaport (105), in a survey of projective methods, attempted 
to provide a rational basis for calling them "projective". Rosenzweig (111) 
has discussed the value of projective technics in the study of fantasy. 


Three studies have explored the value of a number of different pro- 
jective technics. One by Lerner and Murphy (76,96) discusses in some detail 
a@ number of projective methods used in the study of personality development 
in young children at Sarah Lawrence College. In the monograph there are ex- 
periments in free play, using toys, dough, and cold cream as plastic materials. 
L. J. Stone in this same monograph reports experiments on the use of balloons 
as a method of studying aggressive and destructive impulses. He also has ex- 
perimented with group play technics. Lerner described his series of active 
play technics in which the experimenter participates with the child by setting 
before the child certain stimuli in order to find out how the child will re- 
spond. These latter methods help to reveal the child's ego patterns in inter- 
personal relationships. The other general investigation by Wolff(130) repre- 
sents his experiments in the judgment of various forms of human expression 
such as speech, gait, handwriting and judgments of the hands, the profile and 
left-left and right-right photographs of the face which he calls experimental 
studies in depth psychology. He is interested in the way an individual judges 
his own unrecognized forms of expression. 


Wolff (131) has more recently tried out the value of expressive 


* This review is reprinted, with permission of the authors and of the Editors 
from the Review of Educational Research, 1944, XIV, no. 1, pp. 81-98. Refer- 
ences in the first two paragraphs are to specific issues of the Review of 
Educational Research. 


Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
***Chief Psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, N.Y.City 


movements for understanding the personality of preschool children. In the 
study reported he has employed static positions of the body, dynamic body 
movements, manipulations of plastic material, finger paintings, brush paint- 
ings, and pencil drawings as projective media. 


Rorschach 


The past three years have witnessed a tremendous growth in the use 
of the Rorschach method. Numerous as the published reports on this technic 
are, they do not begin to indicate the extent of its clinical or other uses. 

f Research workers usually publish their results, but clinical workers do so 
only rarely. The two hundred titles published on the Rorschach during the 


period under review, therefore, represent only @ small part of the interest in 
the method. 


General 


Until 1942 Beck's manual (10) was the only publication on the Ror- 
schach in book form in English. In 1942, two new manuals (16, 68) were pub- 
lished and Rorschach's original monograph was translated into English (110). 
Lemkau and Kronenberg's translation of the "Psychodiagnostik" meets a need 
that has been felt in this country since 1921. Altho several private, un- 
authorized translations have been in existence for years, many Rorschach 
workers have had to study the method from second-hand material; now the orig- 
inal source is 4vailable to all. Bochner and Halpern's manual (16) is an 
attempt to simplify the method, and the result is an oversimplification that 
may be misleading to the beginner Klopfer and Kelley's book (68) is a thoro 
treatment of the technic; in addition to a consideration of the development 
of the method and some general methodological problems, adequate treatment is 
given to the technics of administration, scoring, tabulation, and interpreta- 
tion. A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the various clinical 
entities as reflected in the Rorschach, and a single case is elaborately pre- 
sented. Klopfer and Kelley included in their presentation many of the . 
refinements of the Rorschach technic which the senior author has, for almost 
ten years, been presenting orally and in writing. The bibliography of 362 
titles was the most complete available to January 1942. 


A recent issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology was devoted 
entirely to the Rorschach Method and contained eight reports by represente- 
tive Rorschach workers. In this issue Frank's introduction (35) dealt with 
the Rorschach as a projective technic; Hertz (54) discussed the scope of the 
method, described attempts at establishing reliability and validity, and | 
presented a critical evaluation of the method; Krugman (74) discussed the 
uses of the Rorschach in child guidance and in other work with children; 
Munroe (95) described an experiment in student guidance at Sarah Lawrence 
College employing abbreviated methods for determining potential maladjustment ; 
Piotrowski (102) wrote of the Rorschach in vocational selection, considering 
both the general application of the method for this purpose, by means of 
f matching personality factors against vocational requirements, and the specific 
application by means of Rorschach "signs" that are found to possess predictive 
value for specific occupations; Beck (11) considered the use of the Rorschach 
in psychopathology, presenting in considerable detail Rorschach findings with 
schizophrenics; Klopfer (67) described training opportunities and training © 
methods in the Rorschach; and Harrower-Erickson (48) presented the group 
Rorschach, and compared it with the individual application. Thruout the 
articles ran two parallel threads: the demonstrated uses of the Rorschach in 
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the various phases under discussion, and the limitations of the Rorschach 
method in these fields. This issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology 
should prove useful to psychologists for background material on the Rorschach, 
but cannot serve as a manual fae learning the method. 


The Rorschach lbieeackt Exchange is a mimeographed quarterly, first 
published in 1936 by the Rorschach Institute and now completing its seventh 
volume. It serves as a clearing-house for new developments in the Rorschach, 
and, in the past three years, contained 40 percent of the Rorschach articles 
appearing in American psychological and psychiatric journals. Selected ref- 
erences from this periodical will be found under appropriate headings. 


Historical 


Altho Klopfer and Kelley (68) gave considerable space to the histor- 
ical treatment of the Rorschach, Hertz (55) and Krugman (75) dealt with the 
development of the method in more detail and included discussion of areas in 


which the Rorschach has been found useful, limitations of the method, and 
problems not yet solved. 


Methodological 


There has been less controversy about scoring Rorschach categories 
during the past few years than was the case in previous years. Many of the 
differences in scoring are unimportant. Klopfer (68), for example, does not 
use F+ percent, but is careful about F-; the net result in interpretation is 
identical, since relative number of poorly perceived forms is of diagnostic 
significance, and the F+ percent is the complement of the F- responses. In 
other cases, the difference lies mainly in the symbol used rather than in 
the concept, as in scoring of shading responses. The differences in scoring 
that do exist do not alter the personality interpretation materially. Hertz 
(56, 57), who has given considerable attention to methodological problems, 
reviewed the results of her work on scoring in the Rorschach Research Exchange 
and summarized prevailing opinion about the shading response. 


In the main, Rorschach workers have not been too friendly to an ex- 
clusively statistical approach. The importance of norms, of objective scor- 
ing when possible, of partial standardization, and of validation are readily 
conceded by all, but many fear that a complete psychometric approach would 
decrease the pine of the method as a dynamic instrument. Zubin (134, 135) 
has made several attempts to promote the costa tein approach to the Rorschach 
but, to date, has not had many followers. 


Ome of the difficulties with mental hospital patients is their re- 
fuseal, or inability to respond to all the cards. This, of course, is 
diagnostically important, altho additional responses would be useful. Kelley 
and others (66) have employed intravenous sodium amytal in prenarcotic doses, 
and have been successful in obtaining a more complete Rorschach picture. 


Norms 


Considerable research is in progress to determin the Rorschach pat- 
terns that may be expected of various age groups and of each sex at these 
age levels. Klopfer and Margulies (69), studying the Rorschach records of 
155 children two to seven years of age (205 records), found that the use of 
W, as the only response, decreases with age, while the use of M, FM, and CF 


increases with age. Paulsen (99) found similar results with @ group of eighty- 
two six-and-seven-year-olds. The unexpected use of W among young children, a 
component usually associated with maturity and intelligence, is accounted for 
by the fact that it is an "undifferentiated" W, that is, a vague, formless 
response rather than the organized response of the adult. Stavrianos (121) 
studied 131 five- to eleven-year-old children and found that all of them like- 
wise overemphasized W, that boys matured steadily with age, while girls passed 
thru an impulsive period between the years of seven and nine, in addition to 
the usual finding that girls mature at an earlier age than boys. Hertz (53), 
in four successive reports, has presented the most detailed and elaborate dis- 
cussion of adolescents and the Rorschach, particularly with respect to M, C, 
and experience balance. In each of these categoriss, the seventy-six subjects, 
forty-one boys and thirty-five girls, were studied in the most minute detail, 
and sex differences were noted. The subjects were compared at age twelve and 
age fifteen. This ambitious study is apparently still in progress and probably 
will continue to be reported in sections. 


Validity and Reliability 


The various methods usually employed to establish validity were re- 
viewed by Hertz (58), who made @ plea for the combination of qualitative and 
quantitative approaches, emphasizing, however, that the method must be vali- 
dated as a whole by the utilization of experimental and clinical technics and 
by taking into account dynamic relationships of the total personality. J. I. 
Krugman (72), utilizing Vernon's matching technic with twenty-five child 
guidance clinic cases, had seven judges match independent Rorschach interpre- 
tations with each other, Rorschach protocols with interpretations, and, finally, 
Rorschach interpretations with clinical case study abstracts. The Rorschach 
was found to have a high degree of reliability and clinical validity. Fosberg 
(34), after administering the Rorschach to sixty-six subjects, asked fifty of 
them to falsify their responses on a second administration, and the other 
sixteen were required to look for determinants pointed out by the examiner. 

In neither case was the second set of responses materially different from the 


first. Fosberg, therefore, concluded that the test-retest reliability of the 
Rorschach is high. 


Psychopathology 


The Rorschach has been employed in practically ever phase of psy- 
chopathology, including the neuroses, psychoses, epilepsy, psychopathic 
personality, organic brain conditions, mental deficiency, and a vardsety of 
other psychopathies.. One of the current trends in this field is the devel- 
opment of differential "signs" for diagnosis and for the prediction of the 
outcomes of therapy. Harrower-Erickson (46, 50) and Miale and Harrower- 
Erickson (89) have developed nine signs that are helpful in diagnosing neurosis 
when used in conjunction with the qualitative interpretation of the Rorschach. 
These are R, FC, M, FM to M, F percent, and A percent, color shock, shading 
shock, and refusals. Five or more of these signs were found in 80 percent of 
74 diagnosed neurotics but in 15 percent of 385 control subjects. Ross (112) 
studied 236 subjects for the presence of PiotrowsKi's organic signs and the 
Miale, Harrower-Erickson neurotic signs, and concluded the organic signs are 
not necessarily indicative of cerebral lesion, but of a disfunction of the 
nervous system that may be either organic or functional, while the neurotic 
signs are indicative either of psychoneurosis or a basic personality insecur- 
ity. Piotrowski (100) has used the Rorschach to determine the probable out- 
come of insulin therapy in schizophrenics and found that the quality of the C 
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and M responses is closely related to improvement after therapy. Halpern (43) 
came to the same conclusion, but added productivity, chiarascuro responses, 
and human responses as significant. Harrower-Erickson (49) found that patients 
with cerebral tumors showed marked constriction on the Rorschach as compared 
with "normal" individuals. Arluck (4) studied twenty idiopathic epileptics, 
using three different equated control groups, and found that the epilentics 
presented a more unfavorable picture on the Rorschach with respect to W. F. 
percent, proportion of FC to CF+ C, time per response, and constriction. 
Brussel, Grassi, and Melnicker (18) reported that in the case of sixteen va- 
tients with postconcussion syndromes and various clinical diagnoses, the 
verbal Rorschach and the graphic Rorschach showed close agreement with diag 
nosis resulting from neuropsychiatric examinations. 


Cultural Differences 


Because of ease of administration and other advantages, the Rorschach 
is now widely used in anthropological and cultural studies. Hallowell (40, 41 
42) believes that this technic has considerable value in the study of cultural 
variables and comparative social psychology. Ina study of two groups of 
American Indians, one with greater, and the other with lesser acculturatione 
Hallowell found personality differences on the Rorschach that corresponded to 
the known cultural differences. Schachtel, J. Henry, and Z. Henry (117) 

found similar correspondence between blind Rorschach analyses and ethnological 
facts in the case of Pilaga Indian children. These, and other studies, om- 
phasize the need for utilizing standards of interpreting the Rorschach that 
take into account radical cultural differences. Cook (25), in a study of 
fifty Samoan high-school boys, found marked differences bstween them and 
European and American boys, and concluded that the Rorschach cannot be inter- 
preted for Samoans in terms of the criteria established for other cultural 
groups, and DuBois and Oberholzer (29) came to a similar conclusion after a 
study of Alorese, aay East Indians. 


Group Method 


One of the recent advances in the Rorschach has been the development 
of the group method by Harrower-Erickson (47, 48, 51). Tho group Rorschach 
bears the same relationship to the individual examination as the group intel- 
ligence test bears to the individual Binet examination. One major difference 
is that it cannot be applied to young children. In the group method the ten 
plates are projected on a sereen under standard conditions and the responses 
are written out by the subjects, various methods being employed to obtain in- 
formation usually obtained in the individual inquiry. In her various studies 
Harrower-Erickson found the group Rorschach valuable as a screening device, 
and the results of the group method have, in the main, corresponded closely 
with those of the individual application. Several investigators, notably 
Hertz (52) and Lindner and Chapman (80), have modified Harrower-Erickson's 
group method in some details, believing their modifications are important, but 
these "improvements" do not seem very important. Harrower-Erickson and Steiner 
(51) and Hertzman (59) have conducted comparative studies employing the in- 
Cividual and group methods with the same subjects, and concluded that the two 
methods are sufficiently similar to seatite the use of the group method as 4 
rapid screening procedure. 


Other Modifications 


Two other noteworthy modifications of the Rorschach have been made 
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in recent years. Munroe (93, 94) developed the inspection technic, by which 
Rorschach protocols are scanned rapidly for specific signs of maladjustment. 
Munroe validated her technic by comparison of these Rorschach ratings with 
other technics, including psychiatric interviews and questionnaires, and found 

a high degree of agreement. The other recent development is the graphic Ror- 
schach in which the subject sketches the impression he has just described and 
indicates the relationship between his drawing and the Rorschach plate. The 
method is described by Rochlin and Levine (106). Levine and Grassi (77), 
studying the drawings of 150 subjects,found that they fell into a continuum 

thet ranged from the "blot dominated” response at one extreme to the "concept 
dominated" at the other. Most serious pathological cases fell in these extremes, 
with patients showing organic brain pathology and deteriorated schizophrenics in 
the former group, and an undifferentiated number of pathological types in the 
latter. Grassi (37) found the graphic Rorschach useful for establishing the 


presence of hallucinations in schizophrenics, and for determining prognosis in 
that group. 


Miscellaneous Applications 


The Rorschach has been put to a great variety of uses other than 
those already mentioned. Krugman (72, 73) described its uses in the child 
guidance clinic and in work with children in general. Munroe (95) found it 
useful in student guidance at college. Krafft and Vorhaus (71) described its 
application to family case work. Davidson (27), studying 142 gifted children 
with a mean IQ of 143, found these children well adjusted emotionally, and family 
income no significant source of variation in influencing the personality pattern 
of the child or in determining the degree of adjustment. Davidson transferred 
the use of Rorschach signs from the pathological to the normal, and hypothesized 
seventeen signs of adjustment. Margulies (85) likewise utilized signs of adjust- 
ment in studying successful and unsuccessful students in Grades VIII and IX, and 
found that unsuccessful students showed significantly more color shock, shading 
shock, and animal responses. Piotrowski (101, 102) developed eight Rorschach 
components corresponding to the same number of desirable traits in mechanical 
work and suggested that this approach, which is actually the "sign" approach, 

can be developed for educational and vocational guidance in other areas. Gold- 
farb (36), comparing case studies with Rorschach interpretations of eight enuretic 
children between seven and ten years of age, found six of them aggressive, two 
fearful and withdrawing, and all of them emotionally immature. Endacott (31) 
studied one hundred male juvenile delinquents with the Rorschach and found them 
inhibited emotionally, and pedantic and well controlled intellectually. Enda- 
cott believes that this rigid personality pattern is the result of strong 
pressures and frustrations. Alcoholism has been studied by several Rorschach 
investigators. Kelley and Barrera (65) administered Rorschach examinations to 
ten normal subjects before ingestion of alcohol and again forty minutes later. 
Some shifting in personality resulted and this led to the conclusion that the 
Rorschach method is valid for indicating early clinical changes in personality. 
Jastak (61) studied ten alcoholics and found that all had abnormal Rorschach re- 
cords, but drew no conclusions as to whether the abnormalities were inherent in 
the patients or whether they resulted from alcoholism. Jastak suggested that 
both factors were interdependent. Billig and Sullivan (15) studied forty pa- 
tients hospitalized for chronic alcoholism and found that, as a group, the per- 
sonality picture was one of self-centered wish-fulfillment, weak emotional 


control, anxiety and concern about the body, and high ambition with limited ac- 
tual achievement. 


The uses of the Rorschach described in this review are by no means 
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complete. Enough have been given, however, to indicate the extent to which 

the Rorschach method has established itself as part of the clinical and research 
armamentarium. The military uses of the Rorschach have not been discussed since 
Chapter IX of this issue* deals with psychological tests in the armed services. 


Thematic Apperception Tests 


Next to the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test has claimed 
most attention. Indeed, in numerous testing programs the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test and the Rorschach are listed as the two preferred methods for the 
study of personality. Actually, much yet remains to be done in exploration of 
the use of the Thematic Apperception method before it can receive general clini- 
cal use. Probably, in most cases, the Thematic Apperception Test is being now 
used in exploratory fashion and interpreted with whatever insight the counselor 
can bring to it rather than by following the method of — proposed by 
Murray (97) in terms of need and press. 


Several papers have discussed the clinical use of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. Balken and Massorman (5) reported the characteristic stories 
given by three types of psychiatric patients according to their formal aspects. 
Masserman and Balken (86) and Balken and Vander Veer (6) suggested the analysis 
of thematic apperception stories from a psychoanalytical point of view. Three 
papers dealing with the use of the Thematic Apperception Test with mentally 
disordered persons appeared in a symposium in a 1940 issue of Character and Per- 
sonality. Harrison (44, 45), interpreting the results of the test blind, found 
that there is considerable correspondence with biographical and personality deta. 
Rotter (113) analyzed the test from the point of view of certain structural 
features. Christenson (22), using a simplified method of administering the 
Thematic Apperception Test, believes that the method reveals significant 
affective content and aids in distinguishing between the major reaction types. 
Rapaport (104) analyzed the formal aspects of the responses and gave clinical 
illustrations. Sarason (116), using the test with mentally deficient girls, 
found that aggression, desire for affection, rebellion against parents, guilt 
feelings, and feelings of -loneliness are the most frequent themes. 


A number of experimental investigations of the Thematic Apperception 
method have been carried out at the Harvard Psychological Clinic under the di- 
rection of Murray. These were to have been reported at the 1942 meeting of the 
American Psychological Association which unfortunately was never held. These 
papers are available only in abstract but a complete report of the experimental 
studies at the Harvard Psychological Clinie has been prepared by Murray and 
will be published. A brief reference to the four abstracts which have already 
appeared will indicate the nature of this experimental work. Rodnick (107) 
found that students respond on the Thematic Apperception Test somewhat differ- 
ently after being placed in a frustrating situation and that well-adjusted 
students respond in a different manner to frustration than the poorly adjusted. 
Bellak (12) reported that a student whose stories are criticized tends to in- 
clude more aggressive elements in succeeding stories. Tomkins (125) studied 
the effect of repeating the Thematic Apperception Test and found that altho the 
stories to a given picture differ on successive trials there is a continuity in 
the main themes produced. Wyatt (133) believes as a result of investigation of 
the formal factors in the Thematic Apperception Test that they have little diag- 
* The reference here is to the issue of the Review of Educational Research in 
which the article originally appeared. 


nostic value. 


The comprehonsive study under the direction of Sandford (7, 115) of 
forty-cight normal children in a private school in Massachusetts is of parti- 
cular importance. He analyzed the results of the Thematie Apperception Test 
with great care and presented the intercorrelation of all of the variables as 
well as corrolation of these variables with a number of other physical, montal, 
and emotional factors which were included in the study. Sandford attempted to 
isolate the clusters of factors growing out of the Thematic Apperception method 


and used these clusters as an attempt to add to our understanding of the struc- 
ture of personality. 


In addition to these investigations using Murray's Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, there have been investigations of the story method. One signifi- 
cant study by Proshansky (103) attempted to use the picture-story method for 
the study of attitudes. He was interested in studying the attitudes of college 
students toward labor and found considerable agreement between his analysis of 
stories written from pictures and Newcomb's Attitude Scale. This is an auspi- 
cious beginning of the use of projective methods in the study of specific atti- 
tudes. McCowan (87) and Grotjahn (38) gave two reports of the analyses of a 
single story written by individuals and a comparison of the analyses of these 
stories with facts known abovt theses individuals. Studies are needed to pro- 
vide information as to how younger children respond to pictures. Amen (1) 
presented a series of fifteen pictures to young children and reported on the 
changes in the interpretation with increasing age. Wright (132) used a method 
which will undoubtedly see considerable further development, in which he described 
& situation to a child and then had the child respond to it by telling a story. 
In this particular experiment the situations were those involving conflict, 


and the child's type of reaction to the conflict was revealed thru the story 
which was told. 


A study by Sandford (114), altho ostensibly dealing with the relation 
of speech and personality, belongs in this section dealing with the story method 
inasmuch as it deals with the personality indications of a detailed analysis of 
¥ speech. A total of 234 mechanical, grammatical, psychogrammatical, and lexical 
categories were analyzed, and compared with the personality characteristics of 
he of individuals. The results are illustrated for two individuals. This study 


is of basic importance for anyone who plans to relate language qualities with 
personality characteristics. 


Play Technics 


Free play with toy or play materials has continued to impress psy- 
chologists with its diagnostic possibilities. Tallman and Goldensahn's paper 
(124) is probably the most comprehensive review and analysis of play technic 

that has appeared during the three-year period. A number of moot points of 
technic are discussed. Altho these authors are thinking primarily in terms of 
play therapy, they are also interested in the diagnostic values of play. Another 
important contribution to the growing literature on play diagnosis is the mono- 
graph by Erikson (32), in which he presents his first comprehensive discussion | 
of his method of using play for studying children's problems clinically, 


Baruch (8, 9) has shown how play can be used in a nursery school 
for the study of a child's developing personality. She discusses how, thru 
play, a nursery-school teacher can grow in her understanding of children. 

Symonds (123) has described how play might be used as a test of the child's 
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readiness for school and suggests that by observing a child at play, one can 
determine the child's attention, his ability to carry pley thru to a conclu- 
sion, his constructiveness, his freedom from inhibitions, and his relation- 
ships with the examiner. Levy (78), whose monograph on Studies in Sibling 
Rivalry has been a classic, has described how a child's hostility patterns 
could be revealed thru the use of sibling rivalry play, dreams, drawings, 
Rorschach records, and the clinical history, and how these various approaches 
supplement and corroborate each other. ; 


A number of papers discuss pley diagnosis in a general way. Amster 
(2) discusses diagnosis as one of six uses of play in therapeutic treatment 
of young children. Weiss-Frankl (128), using a modification of the play in- 
terview in the study of children's personalities, found that the child's 
treatment of the materials tended to follow a developmental sequence of ex- 
ploration, experimentation, and finally projection. Despert (28), studying 
children's verbal, motor, and affective expressions in doll play, found that 
they dramatize and express their effective relations with their family. Watson 
(127) in a populer article illustrates the diagnostic and therapeutic uses of 
play with clinical material. An article by Kanner (64) tends to be somewhat 
critical of play diagnosis, poking subtle fun at the interpretations of play 
made by certain workers. Roheim (108, 109) analyzed the results of play with 
primitive children and found that their play has some of the same character- 
istics found in the play of the children of our own culture. A study by Bowley 
(17) is important for its discussion of methods of recording the results of 
observations of methods of play. 


A number of papers have dealt more specifically with play therapy than 


the diagnostic values of play, but because the two are closely related it 
seems worthwhile to refer to these discussions briefly even tho they depart 
somewhat from the topic of this chapter. There are six general articles dis- 
cussing play therapy, all of them helpful. Newell (98) divided play therapy 
into two general types, free and uncontrolled, and discussed their general 
advantages and disadvantages as well as the problems for which each is best 
suited. Bender and Woltmann (14) gave a brief but comprehensive survey of 

the theories of the leading authorities on play therapy and a disoussion of 
the most commonly used materials. A summary of the Freudian viewpoint and the 
analysis of a case is given by Knoepfmacher (70) who believes the chief value 
of play is cathartic. Cameron (21) reviewed the theories of play therapy of 
Solomon, Levy, and Gitelson. It is his belief that unless the therapist is 
analytically trained, play therapy should be conducted largely on the basis 

of relationship rather than interpretation. Whiles (129) discussed the types 
of equipment to be used in play therapy and pointed out certain pitfalls 
against which the therapist should be on guard. Buhler (19), in 4 popular ar- 
ticle for parents and others who are not scientifically trained, discussed the 
aims and methods of play therapy. 


Conn (23, 24) discussed the use of play therapy in the treatment of 
fearful children. Solomon (120) has contributed a supplementary article to 
his earlier one on active play therapy in whioh he advocates the addition to 
the usual family group of a doll to represent the therapist. Using Ordinary 
office equipment, principally the dictaphone, Durfee (30) reported considerable 
therapeutic success with boys ten years of age and over. Lyle and Holly (83) 
discussed the making of puppets which they feel provides release to a creative 
urge and offers a sense of achievement. Jenkins and Beckh (62) presented sim- 
ple and direct suggestions for the making and use of finger puppets and masks 
as 4 method of individual therapy. Jacoby (60) tells of the experience of one 
child in nursery school from the age of four to six and indicates how the 
nursery-school experience was therapeutic. 


Handwriting 


Work in this area has not been always characterized by the highost 
scientific standards. However, a study by Lewinson and Zubin (79) is out- 
standing as a scientific contribution in the field of graphology. Following 
Klages' theory and based on an elaborate analysis of handwriting into its . 
elements, these authors have drawn up a number of rating scales for the quan- 
tification of handwriting analysis. Anyone wishing to do research on the use 
of handwriting as a projective technic must acquaint himself with this study. 


Three studies, by Crider (26), Middletown (90), and Super (122), 
put graphology to the experimental test and found that the results do not 
correlate substantially with results from other psychological tests. How-. 
ever, these results may not be entirely fair to the claims of graphologists 
inasmuch as the psychological tests by which they were validated are not in 
themselves too trustworthy. There is still a need for experimental valida- 
tion of graphological methods to be conducted by someone who is sympathetic 


to the aims and methods of graphologists but who is at the same time acquainted 
with the methods of psychological inquiry. 


Long and Tiffin (81) found that graphology still has a large follow- 
ing among business executives. 


Drawing and Painting 


Interest in these media has been persistent but not widespread during 
the three-year period. Bender and Wolfson (13) have continued there analyses 
of the drawings of children in the psychiatric ward at Bellevue Hospital. In 
the present article they discuss the nautical themes of boats and water appear- 
ing in children's drawings which they believe throw light upon problems center- 
ing around the child's early development. Schilder and Levine (118) analyzed 
the abstract drawings of patients and found that even in their abstractions 
individuals are revealing some of their important drives. A study of the 
formal aspects of the drawings of mental defectives led Lowenfeld (82) to the 
conclusion that the creative work of mental defectives indicates their isola- 
tion and lack of feeling for body form. Schmidl-Waehner (119) proposed supple- 
» menting the analysis of drawings thru the contont with consideration of the 
formal features in drawing which have a certain relation to the Rorschach 
method. Anastasi and Foley (3), in a careful study of the drawings of 680 sub- 
jects illustrating four themes, found that they do not differentiate between 
normal and psychotic subjects altho there were some significant differences 


7 in a number of specific categories. Drawings of a single child are interpreted 
psychoanalytically by McIntosh and Pickford (88). 


yf 


Voice 


Moses (91, 92) analyzed different features and characteristics of the 
voice as related to personality traits thereby indicating how voice might be 
— used as a projective technic. In another paper, Jones (63) reported a study 
eg in which Moses was able to show remarkable agreement in the blind interpreta- 
tion of a voice record and the results of a blind Rorschach interpretation. 


Miscellaneous 


For continued growth in the use of projective technic, it is a healthy 
sign that various individuals are experimenting with new projective media. 
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Haggard (39) described a method of having children create stories for their 
favorite comic strip characters, thus projectively describing their own per- 
sonal difficulties. A report by Tuddenham (126) describes how the reputation 
or "guess who" test can be used as a projective technic by studying the char- 
acteristics which a child attributes to others and to himself. In this case 
there is validating information contained in the evaluation of the subject by 
other children and by the teacher. Tuddenham discusses the possible values of 
the child's own ratings as revealing his tendencies. 


Four motion pictures dealing with (a) balloons, (b) frustration play 
technics, (c) finger painting, and (d) “This is Robert", a study of personal 
growth in a preschool child, have been prepared by Fisher, Stone, and Bucher 
(33). These should have value for those who wish to see exactly how projective 
technics are administored to younger children. Lowenfeld's World Test has 
been prepared for commercial distribution thru the Psychological Corporation 
by Buhler and Kelly (20). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. REPORT OF SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The report of the business meeting and some of the papers presented at the 
Eastern Psychological Association Round Table will be published in the Sep- 
tember Issue. The presidential address appears in this issue. 


The Nominating Committee suggested that in view of existing travel restric- 


tions the present officers be reelected for another year. The suggestion 
was unanimously adopted. 


II. SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Summer Workshop at Western Reserve University, Department of Psychology, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to be conducted by Marguerite R. Hertz. 


Workshop I, Introduction to the Rorschach Method: June 11 - June 15 
inclusive. 


Lectures in the administration, scoring and interpretation of re- 
sults. Demonstrations and supervised training. 


Workshop II, Advanced Work in the Rorschach Method: June 18 - June 22 
inc Lusi 


uSive. 


Lectures on interpretation and clinical application. Supervised 
training designed to develop proficiency in the technique of administra- 
tion. Analyses of records of normal subjects and various clinical groups. 


Admission: Workshop I is limited to graduate students and/or persons 
with some clinical experience. Workshop II is limited to professionally 
trained persons in psychology, sociology, and psychiatry who have had 
some introductory work in the Rorschach Method. Students taking Work- 
shop I may continue with Workshop II. 


Tuition Fee: $20.00 for each Workshop. 


Credit: One semester hour of credit will be granted for each Workshop 
if desired. 


Applications should be sent to The Department of Psychology, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Summer Workshop, 1945, at Occidental College, Los Angeles, to be conducted 
by Bruno Klopfer. 
The Seventh Summer Workshop on the West Coast will be held at the campus 


of Occidental College, from Monday, August 13th, 1945, to Saturday, 
August 25th, 1945. 


Students may register for both weeks or for either one of the two workshop 
weeks; however, introductory seminars for beginners will be provided dur- 
ing the first week only; begianers mey continue with advanced seminars 
during the second week. No previous Rorschach training is required for 
beginners. Intermediate and advanced seminars will be held both weeks. 
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Applications to attend the workshop should be made before July 15, 1945, 
and sent to Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, Department of Psychology, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles 41, California. Tuition $20.00 per week. 


Residence Rates: A limited number of students may take up residence on 
the campus for either one or both weeks. The charge for room and board is 
$15. per week. Application for residence, together with a deposit of $5. 
should be made as early as possible with Dr. Brighouse. 


Transportation: Occidental College is situated on a beautiful campus in 
Eagle Rock, a residential section in the northern part of Los Angeles. It 


may be reached from downtown Los Angeles by street car and from nearby 
Pasadena and Glendale by bus. 


Summer Workshop, 1945, at the Homestead, Crafts, N.Y. 


The September workshop at the Homestead, will begin with a dinner meeting 
on Sunday, Sept. 9th, 1945, at 6 p.m. and end on Saturday, Sept. 15th, 1945 
at 4 p.m. There .will be seminars for beginners, intermediate and advanced 
students. No previous Rorschach training is required for beginners. 


The tuition fee is $20. per week. Applications to attend the workshop 
should be made before August 15th, 1945, and sent to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 
3820 Waldo Avenue, New York 63, N. Y. 


Homestead rates. Weekly rates for room and board: dormitory $26.50; cabin 
$28. cabin with running water, $30. Reservations to be accompanied by a 
$5. deposit should be sent to the Homestead, R.F.D. No. 1, Carmel, N.Y., 
before September lst, 1945. 


Transportation. A special bus or taxi, at fifty cents per person, will 
meet the train at the railroad Station at Brewster. This train leaves 
Grand Central Station, New York, on Sunday, September 9th, at 2:25 p.m. 
and arrives at Brewster, at 4:11 p.m. 


III. ANNOUNCEMENTS OF REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Dt. Molly R. Harrower of the Department of Neuropsychiatry, University of 
Wisconsin, will present DISCUSSION AND PRESENTATION OF A PARALLEL SERIES OF 
INKBLOTS at the next meeting of the New York Division of the Rorschach Insti- 
tute. The meeting will be held at the New York Psychiatric Institute, 722 We 
168th Street at 8 p.m., Monday, Oct. 29th, 1945. There is no charge for ad- 
mission; guests are welcome. This will be the meeting of the season. Persons 
who wish to discuss Rorschach investigations before the New York Division are 


kindly requested to communicate with Dr. Z. A. Piotrowski, 722 W. 168th St., 
New York 32, N. Y. 


Ohio Division: See Summer Workshop. 
West Coast Division: See Summer Workshop. 


IV. ANNOUNCEMENTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
Editorial Committee 


The Editorial Committee announces the appointment of two new members, Hina 
Mann and Florence R. Miale. 


A revised list of publications is printed on page 104. 


An author and Subject Index for Volumes VIII and IX will be published in the 

last issue of Volume IX. 

Training Committee 

The following applicants were elected members: 

Abel, Theodora M. Perrier, Denise 

Palisades, Rockland County, N.Y. 12 East 97 St., N.Y., 
Roe, Ann 167 East 71st N.Y., N.Y. 
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V. LIST OF PUBLICATIONS as of May 15, 1945 


1. Available through Rorschach Institute, Inc., 3820 Waldo Ave, New York 63, N.Y. 


Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. I - 1936-37 
- 1937-38 
- 1938-39 
- 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


ao 


Available through World Book Company, Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


The Rorschach Technique, Klopfer, B. and Kelley, D.R. x-436 pages 
Individual Record Blank including picture sheets: package of 25 
40 packages 


Available through Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Original Picture Sheets for Rorschach record taking (facsimiles 
of the ten figures in black and white on 8¢ x 11 sheet): 
pad of 100 sheets 3.00 


; 4 pads 10.00 
*Rorschach cards (Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Plates) 4.50 


Available through Dr. M.R. Harrower, 118 Hast 70th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Regular size lantern slides of Rorschach cards (3 by 4t) per set 15.00 
Kodaslide size slides (2 by 2) per set 10.00 
Group Rorschach blank (revised edition), per 100 12.50 
Blanks for Multiple Choice test for screening purposes, 

revised form, 300 choices, and key, per 100 5.00 


Available through Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz, Department of etiett  .i 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Percentage charts for use in computing Rorschach scores 
(available in September) 


Code Charts for scoring Rorschach responses 


Summary Sheet, Rorschach Psychogram: packages of 25 85 


“ 60 1.60 
" 200 5.70 


Available through Dr. Ruth Munroe, 130 East 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Inspection Technique (instructions for use of Rorschach inspection record) .35 
Rorschach Inspection Record, per hundred 75 


Available through Dr. Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Rorschach Scoring Samples, pp. 183, revised edition postpaid — 3.50 


Available through Charles C. Thomas, 301 Lawrence Boulevard, Springfield, Ill. 
Large Scale Rorschach Techniques, M.R. Harrower and M.E. Steiner . 8.50 


“Grune & Stratton, Inc. hope to receive new shipment of cards by the end of June. 
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